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A Manuscript Bible 

Embracing in the compass of an ordinary small printed octavo, the Old and 
New Testaments with the ApocrypJm , eight hundred years old, written about 
the tenth or eleventh century, or at least 400 years beforetheart of printing 
was discovered. It is written upon the finest vellum, in a uniform style of 
letter that would almost be taken for the oldest style of Latin print. It is 
illustrated with numerous Illuminated Letters, and small initials in red and 
blue ink. The different books and chapters are not divided, except by a 
large Initial Letter, and the Old Testament, Apocrypha, and New Testa¬ 
ment run into each other upon the same pages. 

The history of the manuscript is, that it was written in some of the 
monasteries of Spain, was conveyed to the Spanish possessions in America 
by some of the monks or priests who followed the earliest settlers, and at 
length fell into the hands of an English Catholic Archbishop, at Trinidad, 
and some years ago was conveyed to Bath, England, where it was recently 
publicly sold with the effects of an ecclesiastic, at his decease. 
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MEDI/EVAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

Have we the Scriptures Among | 

us 1 

BY PROF. J. D. BUTLER, LL. D. 

Madison, Wis., Aug. 1, 1877. 

Editor Rutland Herald: —The find I 
describe is rich and rare,—but your 
greatest wonder, like mine, will be how 
in the world came it to be here,—where 
many New Engenders refuse to believe 
that we have as yet any books except 
needle-books and pocket-books. Your 
readers are scattered all over Vermont. 

Is there one of them who can tell me 
within its limits, or without them, of a 
duplicate to our Western Vulgate ? 

“Did you ever see a Bible ?” When I 
ask my neighbor this question, he gives 
me a book as if doubtful of my sanity, 
while he answers, “Yes.” But when I 
inquire whether he ever beheld a writ¬ 
ten Bible—the Scripture— he is sure to 
confess that he has not. No matter 
how far he has traveled—no matter how 
many libraries he has gone to see as 
lions—he has not really seen much less 
handled, a manuscript of the sacred text. 

If one was before his eyes, he did not 
observe it. 

But the impossible always happens. 
Thousands not long ago believed that 
we had a Bourbon prince among us in 
Wisconsin, and that they recognized him 
in our missionary Eleazar Williams. 
However they may have been mistaken, 

I cannot be in holding that I have here 
found that rarest of findings—the Scrip¬ 
ture. I should rather say the Scripture 

has fou nd me. _ _ . - 

The inclosure at the first glance ap¬ 
peared an old book in small, black letter 
type. Soon, however, I perceived it to 
be written—not printed at all—written, 
not on paper of any kind, but on vellum 
—and that it was a copy of the Bible— 
the Latin Vulgate . 

My eye was first caught by the illum¬ 
inated initials with ornamental diversi ci¬ 
ties of color. Those beginning books 
stretch from top to bottom of the page,, 
rolling in floreated arabesques—red, 
white, blue, green—all as fresh as if laid 
on yesterday—in trutb, fresher than any 
rouge known to the belles of to-day. 

The book of Psalms was a favorite, and 
hence is as mottled as Joseph’s coat, 
and may pass for the darling flower 
garden of the illuminator. 

A few leaves are missing at the begin- 
ning,—that is, up to the fortieth verse 
of the 27th chapter of Genesis, and six¬ 
teen chapters of Job have been torn out. 

At the close, there is a dictionary or 
proper names, which lacks all those 
comencing with letters after S. Other¬ 
wise the manuscript is entire and in ~ « 
eludes the Apocrypha—as well as both 1 
Testaments. . , , 

The pages measure nine inches by six, 
but the writing covers less than half the 
surface of each. On each page there 
are two columns,each of sixty lines. Half 
the words are abbreviated, and the letters 
are too small to be easily read without a 
glass. The first Psalm is compressed 

into seven lines. . , - 

The reason of this minuteness and ot 
the contractions is plain,—namely—the 
costliness of vellum. Owmg to .the 
same fact many sheets were used, al- 
though in the outset imperfect. A hole 













sometimes occurred m tne mi< 
column, words were then written half 
on one side of it, and half on the other. 

As so much pains were taken to saye 
vellum, it seemed surprising that of each 
fifty-four inches only twenty-four were 
covered with writing,-—a rivulet of text 
meandering through a meadow of mar¬ 
gin. But the reason was not far to seelf. 
The vacancies were for marginalia,— 
and these I soon ascertained frequently 
consisted in words which had been acci¬ 
dentally omitted by the copyist. The 
first I noticed of this sort was the word 
donarit , Gen. 3^: 11. At Job 6: 24, a 
whole verse stands in the margin. These 
corrections are almost always in anoth¬ 
er hand than that of the writer of the 
text. 

There are no capitals of proper names, 
as David, Bethlehem, etc.,—no divis¬ 
ions of verses,—no Arabic numerals,— 
but only Roman letters. In. order to 
economize writing material, there are 
no breaks between chapter and chapter, 
nor even between book and book. Such 
transactions are marked by rubricated 
lines. When a half line comes at the 
end of a chapter it is written—not ac 
cording to our custom on the left of the 
column, but on the right—with a color¬ 
ed capital letter C (the initial of colo¬ 
phon) before it, to show the close of the 
chapter. Nor does the left half of the 
column remain vacant. It is filled with 
the first words of the new chapter. The 
names of books, if of more than one 
syllable, are divided, and stand half on 
the left and half on the right page—as 
Lu—cas, Hes—ter. Between books 
there is usually a line in red letter, thus : 
“The book of Genesis is unfolded ; the 
book of Exodus begins.” The letters 
used are Gothic, that is angular or sharp- 
arched, and such as were imitated in the 
type of the first printed books 

In many manuscripts, indications of 
their era or writer or place are obvious. 
The copyist sometimes gives his name, 
abode, and king or bishop—begging re¬ 
membrance in the prayers of readeis 
grateful for his toil. But there I can 
discover nothing of the sort. 

This written Vulgate is doubtless older 
than printing, which dates from 1450. 
It is older than pagination,—older than 
paper,—older than a dot over the i,—for I 
discover none,—older than the separa¬ 
tion of numbering of verses. Thus it is 
clearly of great but of unknown anti¬ 
quity. 

Nevertheless, works on paleography 
may give some clue to its age, though it 
strive to keep that secret as tenaciously 
as a lady even when in the afternoon of 
her best days. The fashion of broad 
margins is a tell-tale. It began about 
the year A. D. 1200, and gave to such 
volumes the name of Biblia correctoria. 
The division into chapters is still more 


significant. That division was made by 
a^man who died A. D. 1228. These two 
things, then,—the margins and the chap- 
terizing—will not let us believe our 
manuscript to be older than the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

But how much younger is it than that 
epoch ? Soon after that date rag paper 
ind a dot over the letter i came into use, 
md prevailed before the close of the 
aext century. On the whole, my relic 
nay be from five to seven centuries old. 

Let us call it six ; six hundred years. 

Here we have a section cut out oi me 
niddle ages, brought safe from that 
3 arly past, and set down before our eyes. 
Had it a tongue what tales could it un¬ 
fold from the treasure of its experiences. 
Though it hath no tongue, it speaks with 
most miraculous organ. 

One stands astounded, as before the 
pyramids, when he considers what a toil 11 
it was to form, one ^by one, these 
millions of isolated letters, for the writ¬ 
ing is no running hand. 

Regarding the market value of medi¬ 
eval manuscripts, either when fresh 
from the amanuensis or at the present 
day, I can as yet learn very little. 
There is, however, in Du Cango a notice 
of a Bible purchased in Rome for a 
monastery in the year 1333. Its cost 
was twenty-seven florins,—the aggregate 
weight of which is given 3,400 g ra in® °* 
gold, which would form about $155 
worth of gold. But the purchasing 
power of gold was then ten times what 
it now is. Is it any wonder that copy¬ 
ing a Bible was regarded as a task de¬ 
manding the labor of thirteen years ? 

What a remove were the vellum chiro- 
-raphers from the British Caxton festi- 
al of the current year, where a Bible 
ras exhibited every letter of which had 
een printed within the last twelve 
ours. One day now is as a thousand 
ears then. . _ 

Among our rarest American books is 
Elliot’s Indian Bible. In 1858 only thir- 
een copies could be detected by the re- 
earch of the Hi&toirical Magazine .. Is 
lot the number of Vulgate manuscripts 
n America still fewer ? Who will tell 
lie where to loook for even a single 
luplicate of the one now before me ? 

Kara avis in terris, nigraque simillima 
jycno. 










